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Cbc  Relation  or  Co-operation  to  other 
Working-Class  IRooements. 


T\HE  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  liow 
closely  allied  to  one  another  are  the  chief 
working-class  organisations  of  our  country  and 
our  time  ; to  show  that,  while  the  methods  of 
each  may  vary  indefinitely  and  their  energies  be 
directed  to  different  phases  of  our  social,  industrial, 
political,  and  religious  life,  they  all  spring  from  one 
fount — the  spirit  of  associated  effort  ; and  all  reach  to 
one  ideal— the  benefit  and  uplifting  of  the  industrial 
classes. 

We  do  this,  not  only  to  justify  an  appeal  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  workers  for  more  co-operative 
membership  and  trade,  but  as  well  that  we  may  realise, 
more  fully  than  hitherto,  the  oneness  of  ju-inciple  in  all 
those  varied  efforts,  and,  taking  heart  of  unity,  may 
work  more  strenuously  for  the  perfecting  of  our 
methods,  the  co-ordination  of  our  work,  and  the  con- 
summation of  our  ideals. 

The  movements  we  have  chosen  for  consider’ation 
ar‘e  the  Trade  Union,  Friendly  Society,  arid  Co-operative 
Movements,  and  the  latest  attenrpt  to  organise  working- 
class  politics. 
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Starting  with  tlie  Co-operative  Movement — in  which 
for  tlie  moment  we  are  chiefly  interested — we  will  trv 
to  show  how  and  to  wliat  extent,  in  our  view,  these 
other  organisations  are  related  to  it. 

Co-operation,  while  it  describes  a commercial  and 
industrial  method,  at  the  same  time  comprises  the 
wliole  gospel  of  mutual  self-help  and  association  for 
common  benefits.  It  suggests  not  only  the  economy 
of  energy  and  plenitude  of  production  resulting  from 
the  concentration  of  pliysical  labour,  but  also  that 
larger  bounty  of  happiness  and  content  which  springs 
from  the  amicable  and  just  administration  of  re- 
strictions mutually  agreed  upon.  It  illustrates  also 
the  enormous  advantage  in  ev^ery  way  which  may 
be  derived  from  carrying  the  unseljislmess  and  devotion 
of  the  family  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  community 
and  the  nation. 

As  a commercial  enterprise  it  seeks  to  eliminate 
profit  and  the  profit  maker,  and  to  put  in  place  of  the 
latter  the  whole  community  of  consumers,  w^ho  are, 
therefore,  at  once  the  principals  and  instruments  of 
the  undertaking. 

As  workers  themselves,  they  are  concerned  for  the 
maintenance  of  a high  standard  of  industrial  efficiency 
and  reward  ; that  being  so,  they  will  take  good  care 
that  those  whose  services  are  engaged  in  their  behalf, 
eitlier  in  production  or  distribution,  shall  be  surrounded 
with  something  like  ideal  conditions  of  service,  and,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  good  dis(dp!ine,  will  recognise 
them  as  brothers  and  co-workers. 

The  early  efforts  of  Co-operators,  in  distribution  at 
least,  had  also  in  view  the  purification  of  the  peo2)le’s 
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food.  Large  numbers  of  the  working  classes  were  being 
ruined  in  health  and  stunted  in  growth,  as  much  by  the 
extensive  practice  of  adulteration  as  by  the  over- 
crowding, long  hours,  and  horriblv  insanitarv  conditions 
which  were  largely  the  outcome  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  rise  of  the  factory  system. 
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In  days  when  adulteration  was  described  as  “ only 
another  form  of  comjietition  ” there  was  room  enough 
and  to  spare  for  the  work  of  a movement  like 
ours  in  securing  to  the  worker  the  certainty  of 
getting  “ bread  ” when  he  asked  for  it,  instead  of  a 
“ stone.”  The  cultivation  of  the  practice  of  thrift  is 
also  bound  up  closely  with  our  trading  methods,  and  is 
one  of  our  chief  glories.  Beginning  by  denouncing 
(!apital  and  capitalists,  we  have  come  to  recognise  that 
both  are  good  in  their  way,  and  that  our  chief  concern 
should  be  not  only  to  increase  the  capital  by  all 
legitimate  means,  but  to  increase  the  numbei-  of 
capitalists  also,  the  real  evil  being  the  accumulation  of 
large  sums  of  money  under  the  control  or  in  the 
[jossession  of  a few  individuals.  This  brings  us  to 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter— viz.,  the  democratic 
constitution  of  our  societies,  which  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  that  spirit  of  association  which  is  the 
basis  of  and  connecting  link  betwecm  all  working-class 
movements. 

Democratic  government  is  the  means  by  which  so 
lai’ge  a 2)ioportion  i^f  co-o[)erators  have  not  only  con- 
ducted theii'  enteiprise  in  a most  successful  manner, 
but  have  attained  that  degree  of  true  thriftiness  which 
gives  them  the  start  of  the  unorganised  workers  in  al 
that  concerns  the  management  and  direction  of  our 
municipal  and  national  concerns.  Thrift  is  not  the 
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mere  wise  spending  of  onr  weekly  wage,  but  the  exer-  't* 

cise  of  all  our  capabilities  so  as  to  secure  from  them  i 

the  largest  possible  return  to  oneself  and  the  com-  i 

munity.  This  wider  view  of  thrift,  than  is  ordinarily  T 

implied  in  the  use  of  the  word,  is  one  which  our  ^ 

Co-operative  experience  more  than  justifies.  We  have  , ♦ 
tlie  evidences  of  thrift  in  the  divid<md,  in  the  organised  . ! 
energies  which  are  displayed  in  the  management  of 
our  stores,  in  our  system  of  cash  payment,  in  our 
accumulations  of  capital,  in  our  educational  work,  and, 
as  1 have  already  indicated,  in  the  development  of  a , 


large  body  of  men  and  women  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

But  to  turn  now  to  the  Trade  Union  Movement, 
which  has  grown  up  side  by  side  with  Co-operation. 
Here  you  have  a different  set  of  circumstances,  but  the 
same  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  self-reliance  com- 
bining to  secure  industrial  freedom  for  the  industrial 
classes. 

Trade  Unionism  began  as  obscurely  as  Co-operation 
— casual  meetings  in  village  inns  or  “ houses  of  call,” 
offered  opportunities  to  the  workmen  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  their  own  labour,  the  trade  of  the  town, 
and  the  needs  of  fellow- workmen  “ on  the  road  ” in 
search  of  work.  Without  stopping  now  to  even  attempt 
to  trace  its  growth,  we  find  that  step  by  step  the  move- 
ment has  advanced  till  to-day  all  the  principal  trades 
of  the  country  are  represented  by  well  organised  and 
active  unions,  whose  members  are  associated  to  secure 
to  themselves  and  all  who  work  at  their  trade,  a 
standard  living  w^age,  a reasonably  short  working  day, 
giving  opportunities  of  recreation,  education,  and 
leisure,  both  to  young  and  old,  an  insurance  against 
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loss  through  unemployment,  help  in  sickness,  and 
relief  in  that  need  which  is  the  result  of  the  risks  and 
casualties  of  labour  ; above  all,  they  are  associated 
to  secure  for  themselves  something  like  an  equal  part 
in  the  bargains  which  are  made  betw^een  employer  and 
employed. 

To  the  Trade  l^nionist,  then,  associated  effort  is  the 
only  means  by  which  he  can  obtain  industT-ial  inde- 
peiidence,  maintain  the  conditions  of  his  em])loyment, 
and  find  that  comparative  peace  of  mind,  without 
which  anything  like  happiness  and  contentment  are 
impossible  to  the  worker  who  is  exposed  to  the  risks  of 
unemployment,  a lowering  of  the  standard  of  life,  or 
to  physical  disablement. 


Some  of  these  advantages  could  doubtless  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  insurance  policy,  but  those 
which  make  most  for  the  development  of  manhood 
and  the  strengthening  of  character  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  community  of  interest  and  effort  which 
are  exj)ressed  in  Trade  Union  action.  The  control  and 
direction  of  our  own  affairs  is,  as  in  Co-operation,  the 
ideal  which  we  have  in  view'.  Working  men’s  organisa- 
tions have  shown  us  in  a practical  way,  more  than 
anything  else  has  done,  the  advantages  of  something 
like  an  ideal  form  of  government.  That  set  of  law^s, 
eithej'  of  a society  or  state,  which  has  the  approval  of 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  governed,  must  be  the 
best  and  most  likely  to  be  observed  of  any  that  could 
be  devised,  and  that  form  of  government  which 
includes  the  largest  number  of  the  governed  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  the  most  pure  and  acceptable.  If  it  w'ere 
possible  to  give  administrative  or  executive  powder  to 
every  individual  in  the  State  we  should  probably  have 
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the  ideal,  but  tliere  are  practical  ditticultics  in  the  way, 
and  the  next  best  ihing  is  to  have  a truly  representative 
body  controlling  our  affairs,  and  receiving  from  time  to 
time  a mandate  from  their  constituents.  This,  the 
Trade  Unionists,  like  the  Co-operators,  have  secured, 
and  in  this,  together  with  their  unity  of  aim,  lies  tlieii- 
chief  relationship  to  one  another. 

Trade-unionism  and  co-operation  may  be  described  as 
sister  movements — the  one  securing  and  maintaining  the 
standard  of  life  so  far  as  industrial  conditions  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  other  chiefly  conemned  in  preventing 
that  standard  from  being  lowered  in  its  disbursement 
upon  the  various  necessaries  of  life. 

Now,  as  to  the  Friendly  Societies.  Here  we  have 
the  same  spirit  and  foundation,  though  with  a still 
wider  variation  in  method,  the  immediate  objects  being 
somewhat  different. 

The  purpose  of  Friendly  Societies  may  be  described 
as  the  making  of  the  most  effectual  provision  foi 
casualties  likely  to  affect  all  their  members,  by  the 
contribution  of  the  savings  of  ea(3h  to  one  common 

fund. 

The  beginnings  of  the  movement  are,  historieaiU , 
rather  hazy  and  indistinct.  A very  early  form  of 
friendly  provision  among  workers  occurs  in  the 
existence  of  burial  clubs.  A good  deal  of  pomp  has 
always  surrounded  the  funeral  ritt'S  of  even  the  veij 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  abhorrence  of 
the  poor  to  being  “ buried  by  tlu;  parish  ” has  been 
very  much  accentuated  by  the  lavish  display  and 
expense  which  too  often  characterise  the  performance 
of  the  last  offices  to  the  remains  of  their  relatives. 
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'Fhese  burial  clubs  wcT-e  tlu^  means  by  which  this 
extraordinary  expenditure  was  often  met.  Sick  clubs, 
wliich  were  of  a temj)orary  character,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  early  days  unprotected  by  law,  were  also 
amongst  the  early  forms  of  Friendly  Societies,  provision 
sometimes  being  made  by  the  contribution  of  a penny 
per  week  from  each  member  for  those  who  were  sick, 
and  a half])enny  per  week,  in  the  shape  of  pension,  for 
tho.se  who  were  old  and  past  work. 

An  old  custom  of  the  fen  districts  gives  perha})s  a 
truer  idea  of  the  aims  and  purpo.se  of  Friendly  Societies. 
There  the  land  was  largely  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
and  protected,  for  purposes  of  cultiv'ation,  from  the 
ravages  of  the  waters  by  banks,  which  were  maintained 
by  the  holders  of  the  land.  The  custom  was  for  each 
land-holder,  irrespective  of  whether  his  land  abutted 
u])on  the  sea  front  or  no,  to  contribute  to  a eonmion 
fund,  which  became  an  insurance  for  each  man  against 
any  damage  done  by  the  sea  breaking  in.  Thus  the 
injury  of  one  (jr  a few  was  borne  by  the  whole  body  of 
cultivators,  unless  indeed  the  breach  could  be  traced  to 
the  neglect  of  one.  Thus  was  the  Friendly  Society’s 
ideal  fully  carried  out,  that  it  is  “ by  the  contributions 
“ of  the  savings  of  many  persons  to  one  common  fund, 
“ that  the  most  etfectual  provision  can  be  made  for 
“ casualties  likelv  to  affect  all  the  contributors.” 

In  the  Friendly  Society  Movement  the  distinction 
between  the  individualist  and  the  collectivist  method 
is  as  clear  as  it  is  between  the  same  schools  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement. 


Here  the  individualist  with  a desire  to  be  thrifty  and 
to  provide  for  sickness,  accident,  or  old  age,  uses  the 
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Savings  Bank,  Insurance  ('oni})anv,  or  other  iiivestnient, 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  his  savings.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  him  what  ])rovision  others  have  made 
or  not  made.  He  puts  his  own  savings  in,  and  he  draws 
his  own  savings  out. 

The  distinction  between  this  and  tlie  federal  or 
Fiiendlv  Societv’s  method  is  convincinsfly  set  out  in  a 
report  of  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1825 

“ Whenever  there  is  a contingency,  the  cheapest 
“ way  of  providing  against  it  is  by  uniting  with  other's, 
“ so  that  each  man  may  subject  himself  to  a small 
“ depravation  in  order  that  no  man  may  be  sirbjected 

“ to  a great  loss The  individual  depositor, 

“ not  the  contributor  to  a common  fund,  is  really  the 
“ speculator.  If  no  sickness  atta(ik  him  during  his 
“ years  of  strength  and  activity,  and  he  dies  before  he  is 
“ past  labour,  he  has  been  successfnl  in  his  speculation  ; 
“ but  if  he  fall  sick  at  an  early  period,  or-  if  he  live,  to 
“ old  age,  he  is  a great  loser.'’ 


The  nrutual  assurance  of  the  Friendly  Society  is 
therefore  much  more  beneficial  to  the  working  classes 
and  the  ctmimunity  than  the  Savings  Bank  can  possibly 
be. 


The  early  societies  were,  however,  a long  way  from 
being  irr  a position  to  enable  tlieir  menrbers  to  realise 
such  a satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  ideal  was 
splendid,  but  from  the  natur-e  of  the  (hrcurnstances 
very  imperfectly  realised. 


From  these  beginnings,  however,  through  the  last 
century,  there  have  developed  a lar-ge  number'  of  well- 
organised  and  democratically-governed  societies,  doing 
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the  work  of  nurtrral  insirrance  to  ])rovide  sick,  accident, 
and  other  benefits,  which  the  wor'kers  from  time  to  time 
require.  These  societies  have  gone  through  many 
changes  during  tliat  period,  and  many  quaint  rules  and 
ceremonies  mark  the  progress  of  the  movement  to  the 
present  time,  did  time  and  space  permit  the  recital  of 
them . 

Our  chief  concern  is,  however,  with  the  irnderlying 
motive  of  the  or'ganisation,  and  also  with  its  ideal. 
These  we  hope  we  have  proved  to  be  similar,  in  all 
essential  features,  to  those  of  the  Co-oper’ative  and 
Trade  Ihiion  Movements  ; tlie  same  s])irit  of  asso- 


ciation runs  through  each,  and  the  same  steady 
purpose  of  securing,  by  combined  action,  to  every 
member  of  the  community,  the  largest  possible  benefit 
from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  various  phases 
of  life  and  livelihood. 

One  thing  which  may  be  here  remarked  as  character- 
istic of  all  of  these  movements  is  the  impetus  whicli 
each  received  from  the  changes  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  18th  century  is  comparatively  barren 
of  associated  effort,  except  among  congregations  of 
dissenters,  but  the  industrial  revolution  swept  away  the 
barriers,  if  indeed  it  did  not  create  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  formation  and  growth  of  these  vai'ious 
organisations. 

The  massing  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  factories, 
the  marshalling  of  the  whole  army  of  workers  under  one 
denomination  and  one  discipline,  and  the  infamous  laws 
against  free  combination,  all  tended  in  one  direction — 
that  of  revolt  against  the  aristocratic  and  desjootic 
minority  which  was  exploiting  the  labour  and  curtailing 
the  liberty  of  the  vast  majority. 
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The  name  spirit  of  association  found  expression  in 
the  formation  of  benefit  societies,  Trade  Unions,  in- 
dependent self-governing  religious  denominations,  and 
Co-operative  Societies,  whose  members  were  resolute  in 
their  determination  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  their  own 
wav,  and  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

The  Co-operators,  inspired  by  Owen,  added  to  this 
a communal  ideal — a conception  of  social  service  and 
social  welfare  wide  enough  to  include  all  who  were 
earnest  about  social  reform. 

Of  all  these  movements  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
.main  they  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  true  or  false  to  the  essentials  of  democratic 
self-government. 

Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  show  the  oneness  of 
spirit,  aim,  and  purpose  of  these  typical  working-class 
movements.  Not  only  are  their  aims  the  same,  but 
their  membership  is  drawn  from  the  same  section  of 
the  community,  and  their  advantages,  therefore,  are 
specially  designed  to  benefit  each  other.  These  are 
points  which  should  need  no  further  labouring,  but 
bring  us  at  once  to  the  practical  point,  viz.,  that, 
having  interests  in  common,  we  should  recognise  more 
fully  the  real  brotherhood  and  fellowship  which  runs 
through  all  our  organisation  by  taking  each  our 
proper  place  in  the  movements  of  the  other.  To 
Co-o})erators  we  would  say,  see  to  it  that  your  Co- 
operation is  not  a selfish  thing,  lea<ling  you  to  take  all 
the  benefits  of  our  organised  trading  whilst  neglecting 
to  bear  your  share  of  the  industrial  burden,  but  see  to 
it  that  your  membership  of  the  Trade  Union  is  as  clear 
as  your  title  to  five  per  cent  on  your  shares  at  the 
store. 
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See  to  it  that,  as  Co-operator  and  Trade  Unionist, 
you  are  insured  in  one  or  other  of  the  mutual  thilft 
societies  which  are  around  you,  not  only  that  you  may 
secure  the  advantage  of  the  combined  contributions  of 
membership,  but  that  you  may  confer  upon  others  a 
•^similar  benefit,  and  realise  that  it  is  indeed  “ more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 

To  the  Friendly  Society  member  let  us  say,  look  at  the 
advantages  which  Trade  Unionism  has  conferred  upon 
industry,  and  while  you  reap  see  to  it  that  you  do  some 
of  the  sowing  by  enrolling  yourself  in  the  organised 
army  of  labour. 


To  each  and  all  we  say,  give  more  loyal  support  to 
the  Co-operative  Movement,  which  is,  after  all,  largely 
the  outcome  of  the  other  two,  but  not  less  valuable  on 
that  account,  seeking  as  it  does  to  make  more  effective 
the  work  of  both. 

Co-operation  builds  for  the  Trade  Unionist,  and  the 
Friendly  Society  member  a superstructure  of  thrift, 
enterprise,  and  opportunities  of  social  service,  which 
fittingly  crowns  the  work  of  those  organisations. 

But  if  the  associative  idea  is  in  the  main  the  develop- 
ment of  representative  self-government,  and  if  these 
three  organisations,  which  practically  cover  in  their 
influence  the  nearest  and  dearest  concerns  of  our  life 
and  livelihood,  are  based  on  the  essential  principles  of 
democracy,  what  ought  our  attitude  to  be  towards  the 
larger  concerns  of  the  State,  and  what  part  ought  we  to 
bear  in  the  representative  government  of  the  Nation  ? 

We  have  been  told  in  the  past  that  to  take  a share  in 
party  politics  would  be  to  expose  our  various  organisa- 
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tions  to  internal  .strife,  which  Avoukl  de.stroy  tlieir 
usefulness  ; that  our  ineinberslu})  is  composed  of  those 
who  are  adherents  of  the  two  ^n*eat  political  parties. 
W'e  have  even  been  told  that  as  Co-operators  and 
Trade  Unionists  we  have  no  intei'est  in  the  State  a])art 
from  our  citizenship. 

Then  there  is  the  crv  that  we  must  not  have  class 
warfare  In  political  matters  ; that  we  cannot  have  the 
wealthy  capitalist  classes  fighting  labour,  forsooth  ! 

What  else  have  we  ever  had  but  a warfare  of  classes 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  !'  True,  we  have  Tories 
and  Liberals  who  in  outward  profession  are  divided 
from  one  anotliei’  by  a vertical  division  of  principle  ; 
but  in  practice  it  much  more  often  happens  that  the 
dividing-line  is  the  horizontal  one  of  class. 

The  legal  luminaries  of  both  sides  of  the  House  are 
opposed  to  making  the  administration  of  the  law  easy 
and  cheap  to  the  workers.  Tern]»erance  legislation  is 
opposed  by  Liberal  and  Tory  brewers  alike,  and  again 
and  again  we  find  that  in  spite  of  their  great  traditions, 
the  official  party  men  of  both  sides  are  united  against 
the  interests  of  the  workers. 

Above  all,  they  are  not,  in  heait,  agreeable  to  that 
jjriceless  boon  of  the  worker,  the  opportunity  of  repi’e- 
sentative  self-government  which  he  seeks  for  every 
member  of  his  class.  Many  interests  of  the  working 
classes  can  never  receive  proper  attention  at  the  hands 
of  representatives  who  are  capitalists  or  professional 
men.  The  knowledge  of  the  worker’s  needs  can  only 
be  gained  by  tliose  who  have  experienced  them.  What, 
then,  shall  we  do  ? 
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We  are  fact*  to  face  at  the  pr(\s(mt  time  with  two 
facts  : The  one  that  the  Covernment  of  the  count  it  is 
gradually  whittling  down  the  rights  which  our  fathers 
have  obtained,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  make  us 
understand  that  we  ought  to  lie  content  in  the  station 
and  condition  to  Avhich  we  have  l^een  called  ; the  other 
fact  is  the  steady  growth  of  a general  organisation  of 
laboui'  to  obtain  representation  in  Parliament. 

This  organisation  is  attempting,  already  w'ith  som<‘ 
success,  to  unite  in  one  jjolitical  combination  the 
members  of  Friendly  Societies,  Trade  Unions,  and 
Co-operative  Societies,  and  ev^ery  other  w'orking-class 
organisation. 

They  are  developing  a labour  jiolicy  which  is  to  be 
{lursued  irre.sjiective  of  tlie  great  political  parties,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  our  experience  we  are  getting  some- 
tliing  like  a solid  body  of  opinion  on  strictly  working- 
class  questions.  With  more  honesty  and  no  less  purpose 
than  the  breviers  and  professional  cla.s.ses  this  Labour 
party  will  work  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs 
of  its  class. 

That  the  Trade  Unionists  and  Co-oj)erators  have 
special  interests  in  legislation  is  jiroved  by  the  work  of 
their  separate  Parliamentary  Committees.  Wdiat,  then, 
shall  be  our  attitude  to  the  Labour  party,  w'hich  is 
rapidly  forming  in  our  midst  ? 

Shall  we  stand  aloof  and  say  we  have  no  part  or  lot 
with  you,  or  .shall  Ave  not  rather,  following  the  traditions 
of  our  movements,  throw  our  influence  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  workers  bearing  their  fair  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  The  time  has  come  when  wc 
must  decide  our  future  jiolicy  as  a movement.  Let  us. 
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then,  look  at  the  matter  fairly,  and  ask  ourselves  what 
hope  of  improvement  we  have  through  the  ordinary 
channels  which  express  our  needs  in  Parliament. 

If  we  are  to  continue  the  work  which  we  have  begun, 
and  carry  our  principles  out  with  the  thoroughness 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  voluntary  associations, 
we  must  face  the  difficulties  of  political  action,  and 
overcome  them.  If  the  concerns  of  our  societies  are 
of  deep  import  to  the  membership,  of  how  much 
greater  concern  are  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ; and  if 
the  principles  we  find  essential  in  the  one  have  any 
real  value,  may  they  not,  when  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  help  us  forward  towards  our  ideal  ? Let  us 
apply  ourselves  to  the  work,  that  the  greatest  of  all 
the  classes  may  have  an  active  voice  in  directing  their 
own  and  the  nation’s  affairs. 

Henry  J.  May. 
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